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immediately given facts, or such conditions as by resistance will directly or indirectly 
produce sensations ; and when we speak of something as being " unreal," we mean 
that the meaning of some psychical symbol, of a sensation, or of an idea is the pro- 
duct of a fallacy. The sensation of a red object leaves a blue after-image. The 
red-sensation is real, and the blue-sensation of the after-image is real, for both are 
immediately given facts. The percept of a red body is also real, for it means that 
conditions exist which by contact, viz., through resistance of some kind, will pro- 
duce certain other sensations. When the red object is touched, the anticipation is 
verified, or, as we say, "realised"; but when attempts are made to grasp the blue 
object, our anticipation is deluded and there are no such conditions as were supposed 
to exist : in brief, the blue object is unreal. Bodily existence, i. e., matter moving 
in space, or outerness, is the mode by which reality or resistance is represented. 
Bodily existence, or matter moving in space, accordingly, is not the real world, but 
reality as it appears to sentiency; it is one aspect only which may be called the 
outerness of being. 

Professor Rehmke leaves some doubts in the soul of his reader, not only (as we 
have indicated above) as to the soundness of the solution of his problem, but also 
on other subjects which are touched upon incidentally. Professor Rehmke says : 
" Every thing is only itself " (p. 39), which is used as an argument to refute the 
idea that the body could contain in it the soul. Nevertheless, he makes the soul 
contain the world, and the world consists, according to him, of things as well as of 
feelings and impulses. (P. 43.) Thus he would after all either have to accept the 
idealistic solution, so vigorously rejected by him, or must spite his own logic and 
declare that ' ' everything is not always only itself, for the soul contains the world 
together with its own brain and possesses as one of its parts the material bodily 
reality." 

We have given so much space to this small pamphlet, because it is suggestive and 
many expositions are well put. Moreover, the problem itself is of importance and 
its treatment affords a good touchstone for the value of a philosophy. p. c. 

Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie. Mit besonderer BerOcksichtigung 
der Religionen. By Dr. Paul Deussen, Professor in the University of 
Kiel. Leipsic : F. A. Brockhaus. 1894. Pages, 336. Price, M. 7. 
Prof. Paul Deussen's work is a new departure in writing the history of philos- 
ophy; before us lies only the first part of the first volume, but the Introduction and 
the Prospectus explain the plan of the book, and the treatment of the first instal- 
ment is very promising and sufficient evidence of the author's ability to cope with 
all difficulties. The work will not only be more voluminous than any prior book of 
the same kind (it will comprise six volumes and may take years until it is com- 
pleted), but it is also designed on a broader plan. It is the author's intention to 
widen the scope of his task in two ways. First, he generalises the idea of philos- 
ophy so as to include religion ; and, secondly, he does not limit himself to the 
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Western world, but gives an exposition also of the philosophical evolution of the 
East. In addition, he proposes to attempt " a revision of philosophical and reli- 
' ' gious doctrines by the facts of nature and life on the basis of which they have 
"originated." The whole plan is unquestionably good and shows that the author 
has read the signs of the time. 

The old histories of philosophy present the evolution of our own philosophical 
thought only, and consider the philosophies of other nations merely in so far as 
they have influenced us. A comparative view which would discover the laws of 
philosophical evolution does not in this way appear possible. Deussen is very well 
aware of the advantage which our knowledge of the East Asiatic philosophies will 
afford us. He says : 

' ' Their main value to us who have been educated in the classic antiquity of 
' ' Greece and the Bible lies in their radical difference from, and independence of, 
" the Occidental mode of thinking. Indeed, it remains to be seen whether and how 
' ' far a sufficient knowledge of Indian wisdom will produce a revolution in the reli- 
" gious and philosophical thought of the Occident, which will affect it not so much 
" on the surface as in its very essence. Any one who has had occasion to be in per- 
gonal contact with Indian thinkers and sages of the present time will have been 
" especially surprised by the observation that in spite of their keenness, profundity, 
' ' and extended knowledge, they move within extremely narrow limits and are confined 
" to a one-sided conception without knowing it. Who can say whether a similar 
"one-sidedness and limitation are not attached to ourselves and to the traditional 
" ideas in which we have grown up. And it may very well be that we can learn, 
"albeit in a different way, as well from the Hindus as they have to learn from us." 

There are many thinkers of prominence who declare that a radical difference 
obtains between ethics and religion, science and religion, and philosophy and reli- 
gion ; they are not aware of the fact that the religion of a man colors his entire be- 
ing ; be it for good or evil, it influences his science, it permeates his philosophy, 
and it finds expression in his conduct. Indeed, every religion is a popular philos- 
ophy, and every philosophy, if but the philosopher is serious in his convictions, is 
a religion. Both religions and philosophies are world-conceptions applied to prac- 
tical life. There is one difference only : religion is a philosophy indorsed by a great 
number of people, while philosophy is the world-view of a single thinker. Dogmas 
and mystical speculations may appear strange to a scientist whose attention has been 
limited to the field of his specialty. And a child of these latter days of the nine- 
teenth century is inclined to think that such abstrusities should have no place in 
the history of philosophy. But we must bear in mind that they are attempts to 
comprehend something that possesses not only in the mystic's mind, but also in this 
real world of experience an unquestionable reality. Visions of a Jacob Boehme are 
expressions of his living experiences, indicating the presence of very important facts 
which in the shape of a dream become tangible ; but they certainly well up from 
the deepest depths of their author's soul. Says Professor Deussen : 
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' ' We should have to omit the very best of that which we are, however, should 
"we exclude the religious element from our consideration. Consider only that 
' ' everywhere, in India as well as in Greece, and also among us at the present time, 
" the most vital and fruitful germs from which philosophy grows have been pre- 
' ' pared in the soil of religion. Indeed, up to recent times, philosophy in a good as 
" well as in a bad sense stands scarcely less under the influence of religious than of 
" philosophical tradition. Every attempt to understand the present state of philos- 
"ophy in its roots leads us back as much to Jesus and Paul as to Plato and Aris- 
" totle." 

As to Professor Deussen's promise to " revise the philosophical and religious 
" doctrines by the facts of nature and life on the ground of which they have origi- 
"nated, " we are as yet doubtful what he means. A revision of our philosophy and 
religion is needed on the basis of the facts of nature, which means that we have to 
reconstruct philosophy and to reconsider the value of former speculations on the 
basis of science. This, however, it appears Professor Deussen does not do ; his 
revision seems to be purely historical, being a critical inquisition into the civilisa- 
tion, climatic influences, etc., etc. 

We hail Deussen's enterprise because we believe that a work wrought out on 
this new plan, which broadens as well as deepens the significance of philosophy, is 
much needed, and we expect that the old facts, when seen in a larger connexion, 
will appear in a new light. But we are sorry to notice that in one point Professor 
Deussen does not appear to see the problem of modern philosophy clearly. He is 
not yet prepared to seek the well-springs of philosophy in experience alone, taking 
here experience in the broadest sense of the word, including in it the inner and the 
outer, the concrete and the abstract, the sensory and the purely formal. To Pro- 
fessor Deussen, philosophy is still ' ' the search for the thing-in-itself," and its most 
essential characteristic is, in his opinion, to supply a principle from which the world 
and its phenomena may be comprehended. In a word, he places philosophy out- 
side of the sciences and above them. He does not use the word "super-scientific," 
but he virtually makes philosophy super-scientific, by saying, that ' ' while all other 
sciences are physical, philosophy is metaphysical." 

Professor Deussen leaves us in the lurch as to his meaning of the word ' ' meta- 
physical." For on the one hand he declares that philosophy "does not go beyond 
experience in a transcendent way, but penetrates it in order to seize its kernel." 
This passage indicates that his "metaphysical" must be conceived of as a part of 
experience, as something that is to be found in experience, constituting its most 
essential element. On the other hand he says : ' ' We meet with a striking pecu- 
liarity common to all elaborate philosophical systems, that they find it necessary 
' ' to propound a principle from which they attempt in various ways to comprehend 
" the existence of the world and its phenomena." 

This principle, which, in our opinion, must be derived from experience, ap- 
pears, according to Deussen, to lie beyond experience, for he takes it to be "a most 
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"essential feature that philosophy regards the totality of empirical reality — howso- 
" ever clearly it may lie before our eyes — as something which is in need of a still 
"further explanation ; it regards it as a problem demanding a solution, which means 
" that it points beyond itself." 

From our standpoint, the solution of a problem can never point beyond itself, 
but must be derived from the field of our inquiry. It may be necessary to enlarge 
the field of our inquiry in order to attain a solution. It may also be necessary to 
complete the field of our inquiry, if a survey of all intercoherent facts is impossible, 
by the assumption of hypothetical facts, the reliability of which may be more or 
less doubtful. But under all circumstances a principle of explanation must be con- 
tained in the facts to be explained. That which is hidden must be made visible. 
That which is obscured must be brought into light. The material of our experience 
must be worked out and systematised, but any attempt at seeking for a principle 
that leads beyond experience will involve us into mysticism, dualism, or agnos- 
ticism. 

In corroboration of his definition of philosophy, Professor Deussen quotes the 
" principles " proposed by various systems : the atman of the Vedanta, the prakriti 
and purusha of the sankhyam, the tao of Lao-tsze, the a/n-&/ibr of the Pythagoreans, 
the unknowable thing-in-itself of Kant, Fichte's ego, Schopenhauer's will, and the 
idea of matter of the materialists. Granted that many philosophers actually seek for 
a principle of explanation that points beyond itself and would have to be considered 
as foreign to the reality such as we perceive it in experience, we cannot say that this 
aspiration is characteristic of all philosophy, and the editors of The Monist would 
have to deny their own view the name of philosophy. 

Professor Deussen says that the history of philosophy is to some, eternal truth 
kaleidoscopically reflected in the glass of genius, while to others it is the repertory 
of the various errors of the human reason, a superfluity which they would discard 
if they did not respect the accounts of them as historical facts. Professor Deussen 
himself takes another view. He says : 

" He who with his eyes can see the horse only and not horsehood [referring to 
the well-known passage, 1 'itt-ttov fiiv o[>£>, imroTi/ra rft oi>x opw] cannot be helped even 
by a Plato redivivus, but much can be done to disperse the fog which from birth 
lies upon the eyes of us all, so that we shall see things not merely empirically, that 
is, from the highly one-sided observatorium of our own intellect, but be led to a 
higher standpoint, from which we can view intellect and nature in their mutual coun- 
ter-operations — which at bottom is the gist of all philosophy. Collating, sifting, 
and combining the records is not sufficient, still less, mere reflexion, critical analysis, 
and vituperation. All these things are at best a mere /ivr/air through which we must 
come to an siroirrsia, an inner intuition ; and the nearest and most urgent aim of the 
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history of philosophy is to show us the nature of things, internal as well as external, 
with the eyes of every single philosopher." 

So far we perfectly agree with Professor Deussen. We also see in things not 
isolated items, but parts of a whole, the interrelations of which manifest the omni- 
presence of the same cosmic order throughout. The forms of things are real and 
the (7T7roT?/f is that which constitutes the Itttto(. But we deny that the mwoTr/c: is a 
thing in itself ; it is a part of the real world and must be understood as such. 

We certainly do not slight Kant when we reject his conception of a thing-in- 
itself, and we also understand that the ultimate principles of explanation, which 
appear to many philosophers as transcendent entities, are in their systems a kind of 
internal adytum, a sanctum sanctissimum, where, to a great extent, (as in religious 
dogmas and the speculation of mystics,) intuition takes the place of intellection. 
We even respect the awe of a Kant and also of other minds of a smaller compass, 
who when confronted with the difficulties of these ultimate questions, give up the 
solution and utter unintelligible words on the transcendency of the object of their 
investigation. But for that reason we must not be frightened away from attempting 
to understand the nature of the metaphysical, so called, which we find to be a part 
of experience, and not something that points beyond reality. We may admire 
Kant's philosophy, and yet find ourselves obliged to discard the most favorite ideas 
of his, which are the incomprehensibility of the thing-in-itself, and the very notion 
of the thing-in-itself ness of things. 1 

Taking this ground, we do not agree with Professor Deussen's idea, that if 
philosophy existed on other stars that its final outcome would be there, as here on 
earth, the recognition of limits drawn by nature herself, for we do not believe that, 
little though we may know, nature draws any limits to either a scientific or a philo- 
sophical insight. Nature is intelligible so far as our contact with nature goes. And 
if there are limits, they are drawn by us. Still less can we concede that man's mind 
will actually find satisfaction in the oppressive idea of the unsurmountability of the 
limits of comprehension. Yet, when Professor Deussen comes to speak of the prac- 
tical application of philosophy, saying that when considering the means by which 
to satisfy the inborn instinct of a pursuit of happiness they will inevitably come to 
the conclusion that the highest aim of man will not be the satisfaction of this in- 
stinct, but its conquest, and a deliverance from the fetters which the insatiable de- 
sire for pleasure imposes upon us (p. 7). 

The preliminary plan of Professor Deussen's work is to discuss (1) Indian Phi- 
losophy, (2) Greek Philosophy, (3) The Philosophy of the Bible, (4) The Philosophy 
of the Middle Ages, and (5) Modern Philosophy, the latter being divided into three 
periods. The first of them (1400-1600) comprises the Reformation and the over- 



1 As to the views of the editor of The Mimisi on Kant's position, we refer the reader to the 
article "Are there Things in Themselves" {The Monist, Vol. II, No. 2). Another editorial article 
on the rGle which the metaphysical x plays in cognition will probably appear in the next number 
of The Monist. 
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throw of Aristotle's authority ; the second reaches from Cartesius to Kant (1641- 
1781) ; the third from Kant to the present day. 

Considering the ethical valuation of a conquest of the desire for happiness, we 
are surprised to find that Buddhism receives but slight attention. It is mentioned 
twice only in the announcement of the general plans in Chapter V. of Part III. of the 
first volume among the heterodox systems of Brahmanism and in the fourth chapter 
of the appendix of the first part as one of the three great Chinese religions. 

The difference between Professor Deussen's and our own views will not be of 
great importance in the history of the ancient systems, but it will be more apparent 
in the last, and as yet unpublished, portion of his work. Professor Deussen says 
of this last period in the general introduction (pp. 20-22) : 

"It was Kant who after so many vagaries of human thought proposed the ques- 
"tion, whether we have at all in human reason a fit tool to transcend experience 
" and to discover any tenable propositions concerning such transcendent objects as 
" soul and God." 

Kant, in our opinion, was right in denying to the faculty of reason the power 
of transcending experience, but we will add that this feat is not required of reason. 
Reason is a fit tool to extend experience, to deepen its significance, to systematise its 
data and arrange them for a handy application to practical life. The ideas God and 
soul, if considered as transcendental objects are empty metaphysical speculations 
without any practical value, and, indeed, being ex hypotJiesi transcendent, also with- 
out any theoretical value. We do not find them in oui experience and can safely 
say that we know nothing of them ; therefore we need not bother about their ex- 
istence. Whether transcendent existences exist or not, affects us in no way. We 
shall see, however, that the terms God and soul have been invented to denote some 
most important features of reality, such as we find in experience, but in this latter 
sense they are neither transcendent, nor metaphysical, nor unknowable, but form, 
whatever name we may give them, the daily bread of our intellectual, moral, and 
emotional life. Kant when investigating in his Critique of Practical Reason the 
part our ideas of soul, of cosmic unity, and God play in our moral aspirations, left 
the most important part of the philosophical problem which he attacked, as he found 
it. The fallacies of metaphysicism he put down as paralogisms of reason herself 
and sanctified them for practical purposes in the shape in which our religious tra- 
ditions had cast them. Instead of keeping two contradictory accounts, one for theo- 
retical and the other for practical reason, he should have proceeded to purify the 
meaning of these practical ideas in the furnace of pure reason. By the elimination 
of their metaphysical interpretation he could have reduced them to their proper 
significance in practical life, and would thus have at once corrected the error and 
explained its origin. This work, left undone by our great master, is the task we 
have set ourselves to accomplish. 

Deussen continues : 

' ' His investigation into the nature of reason induced Kant to subject the whole 
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" apparatus of cognition to an unprecedented critique and examination, the result 
' ' of which was the indubitable proof that it was impossible to go beyond experience, 
' ' and at the same time a radical destruction of all speculations concerning soul, the 
"world-totality, and God. On this occasion Kant made the greatest of all discov- 
' ' eries which ever was made in our science, viz. , that certain portions of empirical 
"reality which we naturally regard as belonging to the outer world, space, time, 
" and causality, are in fact nothing but inborn forms of our own faculty of cogni- 
" tion." 

The reviewer's own mind has been trained in the school of Kant, and he re- 
veres him as the master at whose feet he sat. Nevertheless, he regards this so-called 
greatest of all discoveries as a great mistake, — great in the best sense of the word. 
It is a grand mistake because it was due to the boldness of a great thinker who took 
the consequence of an error seriously and dared to think out its consequences. Kant 
courageously drew the inferences of his error in spite of their absurdity. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, Kant was right in his distinction between the a priori and 
the a posteriori, but he was wrong in attributing the former exclusively to the subjec- 
tivity of our mental conceptions. All the a priori sciences are ideal, as Kant says, 
but Kant uses the word "ideal" in the sense of subjective, and this confusion of 
ideality and subjectivity is the error hidden in the foundation of his philosophy, 
And Schiller says : 

" Let but an error be hid in the stone of foundation; the builder 
Buildeth with confidence on : never the error is found." 

Kant being unable to derive the a priori from experience which he unfortu- 
nately limits to and identifies with the a posteriori or the sense-element of experi- 
ence, seeks his principle of explanation beyond experience in "the thing in itself," 
and Deussen accepts Kant's position. He says : 

"The consequence of Kant's great discovery was that the world, such as we 
" know it, viz., extended in time and space and regulated by causality, is in this its 
" form a mere phenomenon and not a thing-in-itself." 

Kant leaves us in doubt, and Professor Deussen will probably not be able to 
explain to us what Kant really meant by thing-in-itself. It may mean (1) the object 
as it is independent of sensation, or (2) the object as it would be in itself, i. e., the 
object's subjectivity ; what we might call the soul of the object ; or perhaps (3) the 
metaphysical condition of physical existence, the raison d'itre of being and its ulti- 
mate ground. The cognition of the thing-in-itself in the first sense, is the domain 
of science. The objective reality which produces the subjective phenomenon of a 
rainbow is by physics supposed to be a certain refraction of ether-waves. The 
colors of the rainbow are a phenomenon that exists in the eye only ; but the ether- 
vibrations are an objective process which is supposed to take place whether or not 
any eye perceives it. The thing-in-itself in the first sense is not incomprehensible. 
As to the thing-in-itself in the second sense, which is the subjectivity of the objec- 
tive existence, we must bear in mind that it stands to its sense-perceptible existence, 
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as a material object appearing in time and space, in the same relation as our soul 
stands to our body, and we have good reasons to believe that its nature exactly cor- 
responds to the structure of its bodily appearance, so that in lower animals it is as 
different from man's soul as is the animal organism from the human organism ; 
while in inorganic nature it is on a still lower plane. Finally, the thing-in-itself in 
the third sense is perhaps not different from the thing-in-itself in the second sense ; 
for we are justified in assuming that what we commonly call the soul of man is the 
core of his being which manifests itself in his bodily appearance. To invent in addi- 
tion a metaphysical principle, whether we call it with Fichte the ego, or with Spinoza 
substance, or with Jacob Bohme God, or with Schopenhauer the will, is perfectly 
gratuitous. All these terms are names originally invented to define a certain part of 
existence which is felt to be of great importance and may allegorically be called the 
innermost kernel of being ; but as soon as they are supposed to lead beyond experi- 
ence into a transcendent sphere, we enter the realm of dreams. So far as these 
ideas denote a feature of our real experience they are helpful, but as soon as they 
assume the existence of extra-experiential entities they are redundant, and we can 
very well do without them. Our soul is real enough such as it appears in the facts 
of life, and God is great enough such as we comprehend him, as the superpersonal 
omnipresence in the universe constituting the ultimate authority of moral conduct. 
According to Deussen : 

" Kant considered the essence of the thing-in-itself as theoretically unknowable, 
' ' yet he opened upon it in the second and practical part of his philosophy an out- 
' ' look by referring moral action to an a priori innate moral law which he called a 
' ' categorical imperative, and this he declared to be the law which man as a thing- 
" in-itself prescribes to man as a phenomenon." 

Mentioning among the successors of Kant such men as Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
and Herbart, who ' ' hoped to overcome in an offhand way the difficulties discovered 
by Kant," Deussen adds : 

"In opposition to them, Schopenhauer attempts to comprehend Kant thor- 
oughly, and to free his doctrine from the weeds of misunderstood traditions. 
" Upon this foundation he applies Kant's ideas, in the direction pointed out by him- 
' ' self, in such a way as to make Kant the founder, and Schopenhauer the perf ecter 
"of a unitary metaphysical system built upon experience alone, and thoroughly 
' ' consistent in itself. As such it appears in its practical part as a Christianity which 
"in its full profundity is renewed upon a scientific basis, to remain, as far as can 
' ' be foreseen for the ages to come the foundation of all scientific and religious 
' ' thought of mankind. " 

Schopenhauer and Kant are both great, and we regard a study of their works 
as the indispensable school through which the philosophers of the future will have 
to go, but we cannot share this opinion of Professor Deussen, who, we are firmly 
convinced overlooks the great errors which these masters of thought have pro- 
pounded. 
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As to the contents of the first part of Professor Deussen's general history of 
philosophy we can be brief. After an introduction into the historical conditions of 
philosophical India, he discusses in the first part the old Vedic civilisation and reli- 
gion. The origin of philosophy begins with the commencement of doubt, and leads 
to the first dawn of the idea of cosmic unity, to speculations on the origin of the 
world, and also to the seeking after the unknown God which aspiration manifests 
itself in the Prajapati hymn and other religio-philosophical poetry. The second 
period is the age in which the Brahmanas were written, and we observe how in an 
evolutionary progress the Indian mind finds a solution of the world-problem first in 
the mythological idea of Prajapati, then in the ritual conception of Brahman, and 
at last in the philosophical theory of the Stman. As Professor Deussen, the author 
of the System of the Veddnta, is one of the best authorities on the history of Indian 
thought, it would be bold to make any critical remarks, the more so as the presenta- 
tion of the subject is at once clear and concise. 1 We have here, in about three hun- 
dred pages, the matured resume of all that has been heretofore written on the sub- 
ject by the author as well as by other Sanskrit scholars. We need not add that this 
great picture of the evolution of Indian thought is as grand as it is interesting, and 
will, aside from its connexion in the general history of philosophy, be welcome to 
many who desire to have an authoritative and precise presentation of the subject. 

p. c. 

Die Prinzipien der Mechanik. In neuem Zusammenhange dargestellt von Hein- 
rich Hertz. Mit einem Vorworte von //. von Helmholtz. Leipsic : J. A. 
Barth. 1894. Pages, 312. Price, M. 12. 

A melancholy interest attaches to this work. Its brilliant author who had little 
more than begun his scientific career, but in that beginning achieved so much, died 
shortly before its completion in his thirty-sixth year ; and not long afterwards, his 
master, Helmholtz, with whom his scientific and personal relations had been so in- 
timate, and who supplied a preface to the book, that is not the least of its attractions, 
followed him. Hertz's Mechanics represents the fruits of the last three working years 
of his life, and he worked until its close. The first part of the performance had, 
on the author's death, already received its definitive form ; the second was com- 
pleted in all essential points and was only waiting a final revision : this was left to 
Mr. Ph. Lenard, who fulfilled the task in accordance with the author's wishes. 

In a charming Preface, filled with profound apercus into the psychological gen- 
esis of scientific thought, Helmholtz sketches the career of Hertz, telling us what 



1 The problem of a proper transcription of names and terms is still unsolved. It would be a 
blessing if our Sanskrit scholars could at last come to an agreement on the subject. In Pro- 
fessor Deussen's transcription of Indian names, all masculine nouns end in a, all feminine nouns 
in a, and all neuters in am. This may be convenient for German readers, who have still to 
bother about the three genders, but the method is inconsistent, as in this way neuters appear in 
their nominative forms, while the words of masculine gender are transcribed in their stem- 
forms. 



